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no data for stating how long the functions of the stomach may be superseded 
by subcutaneous injections ; but, at all events, this is possible for several weeks, 
during which time other measures may be resorted to. In illustration of this 
the following case is related :— 

C. E., aged fifty-seven, a Hungarian proprietor, has been in an asylum at 
Ober-Dobling since 1868, and for the purpose of suicide had often refused all 
food, so that for twenty-seven months at a time he had to be daily fed by means 
of the tube; of late he has been more inconstant in his refusals, sometimes 
eating even abundantly, and at others allowing himself to be fed. On January 
18, however, he began again to absolutely refuse food, and so continued, with 
the exception of one day, to the 24th, when it was resolved to feed him by the 
tube as heretofore; but all attempts to pass this proved fruitless, such violent 
coughing and irritation did it cause, so that the patient became breathless and 
cyanotic. Even when the tube was got into the stomach, the fluid injected was 
immediately expelled again by its side ; so that the whole procedure, inducing 
so much suffering, proved useless. As ten days had elapsed without his taking 
any food, with the exception of some soup once, it was resolved to try the sub¬ 
cutaneous injection, under the hope that a slight quantity of nutriment might 
be so supplied, so as to ward off danger to life, and perhaps exert a favourable 
impression on the patient when he found his resistance unavailing. Olive oil 
was the substance injected, the syringe employed holding fifteen cubic centi¬ 
metres. To the syringe was attached a thin caoutchouc tube, terminated by 
the canula of an ordinary subcutaneous syringe; so that the movements of the 
patient did not derange the working of the apparatus. One or two syringes 
full were injected daily; therefore from fifteen to thirty cubic centimetres of 
oil. At first each syringe-full was thrown into five apertures, but afterwards 
into three, or even only two. The oil passed drop by drop out of the canula, 
so that at first an hour, and afterwards half an hour, was occupied in the emp¬ 
tying of each syringe. This slow procedure rendered the injection painless, 
and prevented reaction, which, as well as pain, was caused.when the injection 
was made too rapidly, or too much fluid thrown into one spot. Most of the 
injections were made in the foot, some in the belly, and others in the sides. 
Some effect was produced upon the patient’s moral condition, so that he par¬ 
tially abandoned his opposition to food. Thus, during thirty-nine days, he com¬ 
pletely fasted during nine, ate voluntarily during ten, and was supported by the 
injections during the other twenty. It was not possible to weigh him, but bis 
general appearance was not changed for the worse. With some occasional ex¬ 
ceptions, when the injections were resumed, the patient gradually abandoned 
his resistance, and at last ate in a natural way, the experiment lasting alto¬ 
gether about two months. The chloroform odour characteristic of fastiDg 
persona disappeared soon after the first injection.— Med. Times and Gaz., Sept. 
25, from Wiener Med. Wochenschnft, Aug. 31, 1875. 

11. The Question of Transfusion. —Prof. P. L. Panum, of Copenhagen, has 
felt called upon to review the question of transfusion, because his former con¬ 
clusions have been controverted. He published two articles on the subject in 
vols. xxvii. and xxix. of Yirchow’s Archiv, the effect of which seemed to be that 
the use of human defibrinated blood superseded the blood of other animals, espe¬ 
cially thatof the calf, lamb, etc., which had been recommended by Brown-S<*- 
quard. In 1873, however, Geseliius and Hasse have reasserted the advantages 
to be gained by the direct transfusion of the blood of certain animals. In the 
present article the author considers, first, the indications for the use of transfu¬ 
sion ; and secondly, the method and kind of blood to be employed. 

It has been proved by experiment that an animal cannot live without the 
supply of fresh nourishment by the alimentary canal. Blood transfused into 
thq vessels does not take the place of food, and does not prevent an animal 
which is being starved from dying of inanition. The extra supply of blood 
corpuscles does not serve as nutriment, but seems rather to be deleterious, 
increasing the waste, apparently by using up an additional quantity of oxygen. 
Blood is to be regarded as a tissue which is used as the vehicle by which nour¬ 
ishment is carried to the other tissues, perhaps altering the constituents slightly 
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in transit, but is not itself a source of nourishment. Neither is the fibrine used 
for purposes of nutrition. Even if it were, its quantity is so small that it 
would not be worth while transfusing blood in order that its fibrine might be 
so used. In a pound of normal blood, there is only about a gramme (15.4 
grains) of fibrine. Fibrine is further of no essential service in carrying on the 
respiratory functions. Defibrinated venous blood is as capable of absorbing 
oxygen as that containing fibrine. In transfusing blood, therefore, we cannot 
expect to supply nourishment to the patient, we can only fill up any defect in 
the number of the blood corpuscles. The one indication for the use of trans¬ 
fusion is, therefore, deficiency of blood corpuscles, and the deficiency can be 
as well supplied by defibrinated as by fibrinous blood. The blood corpuscles 
may be counted by the process described by Melassez. On the other hand, we 
cannot expect, by depletion and transfusion, to remove a deleterious substance 
which is being continuously produced in the organism, as in pyaemia, erysipelas, 
diphtheria. Again, in cholera the red corpuscles are relatively numerous, so 
it is of no use there. It is also useless in tetanus, melancholia, etc. The 
operation is further contraindicated where there is great weakness of the ner¬ 
vous system, and especially of the nerves of the heart, as there is some risk of 
paralysis of the heart during the operation. 

Now, as to the method to be employed, it will be gathered from the above 
remarks that the author recommends the transfusion of defibrinated blood. Of 
late, immediate transfusion from the vessels of one animal to the other has been 
recommended. But this has three great disadvantages. In order to estimate 
the quantity introduced, it would be necessary to weigh the individual before 
and after the operation, and you would be in ignorance of the quantity during 
the operation, for it would be out of the question to interrupt the operation 
in order to weigh the patient. Then by this method you may introduce 
clots, and that may lead to serious results. And lastly, you cannot readily 
check the speed of the stream of blood, and too great speed may be dangerous 
to life. There is, however, no necessity to resort to this method. It has been 
proved, by experiment, that a dog which has been apparently bled to death may 
be resuscitated by the transfusion of defibrinated as well as by entire blood. 
The view of Magendie is therefore incorrect, that the presence of fibrine is of 
great importance for the passage of blood through the capillaries. Experi¬ 
ment shows that when defibrinated blood is transfused into the vessels of an 
animal of the same species, the corpuscles are actually transplanted, and survive 
in their new habitation. By using defibrinated blood you avoid the risk of 
embolism, which is considerable when entire blood is used. If transfusion is 
done with human blood, it should always be defibrinated, and human blood 
should not be difficult to get, as not one person in a thousand suffers in the least 
from the loss of eight or ten ounces of blood. But if the blood of an animal 
will do equally well, then, perhaps, it should be preferred. The author, how¬ 
ever, asserts, in contradiction to Gesellius and Hasse, that if the blood of a 
different species be used it acts like a poison. Experiment proves that if the 
blood of the lamb or calf be transfused into the vessels of a man or dog, the 
urine becomes bloody or black in colour, there are often considerable hemor¬ 
rhages, the patient complains of dulness, weariness, pain, and sleepiness. When 
death occurs, there is found to be bloody fluid in the serous cavities and tissues. 
The urine, although it appears bloody, does not contain blood corpuscles. 
There is sometimes suppression of urine. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
author is still strongly in favour of his former view, that defibrinated human 
blood should always be used when transfusion is required.— Glasgow Medical 
Journal, Oct. 1875, from Virchow's Archiv. 



